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The  New  England  Village  Scene:  1800 

by  CATHERINE  FENNELLY 


HEN  I  die,  you  will  find  engraved  upon  my  heart  'New 
England'."  So  wrote  the  former  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  from  his  lonely  exile  in  Britain  during  the  Revo- 
lution. With  these  words  Thomas  Hutchinson  echoed  the  thoughts 
of  thousands  of  Americans  in  his  own  lifetime  and  down  into  the 
present  century,  for  there  is  a  magic,  a  pull,  and  a  nostalgic  appeal 
to  the  very  term  New  England.  Whether  we  have  lived  there  all  our 
lives,  have  visited  it  once  or  twice  on  a  summer  vacation,  or  have 
only  had  it  described  to  us  by  others  or  read  about  it,  it  brings  to 
our  minds  memories  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  at  Plymouth,  the  em- 
battled farmers  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  churches  and  col- 
leges that  fostered  the  Puritan  ideal  of  the  educated  Christian,  the 
district  schools  that  taught  besides  the  three  R's  tolerance  and  hon- 
esty and  love  of  liberty.  [Not  that  New, England  means  all  these 
things  to  all  people,  but  we  have  all  of  us  a  more  or  less  vague  feel- 
ing that  the  sources  of  our  religious,  our  cultural,  and  our  political 
achievements  lie  embedded  in  the  New  England  of  the  past.  In  its 
own  way,  its  romantic  appeal  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  Old  South. 

New  England  was  not  always  a  place  of  memories.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  odd  years  ago  it  was  an  aggressively  struggling  region,  trying 
to  impress  on  the  young  nation  its  superiority  in  commerce,  in 
manufacturing,  and  on  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  level.  Its  con- 
centration of  wealth  was  in  the  harbor  towns,  and  its  coastwise 
trade  with  the  southern  and  middle -Atlantic  states  was  highly  de- 
veloped. The  Napoleonic  Wars  had  all  but  destroyed  its  foreign 


trade,  but  the  merchants  of  Salem,  Boston,  and  New  Haven  knew 
that  this  was  but  a  temporary  setback.  The  same  wars  had  given  a 
stimulus  to  industry.  Carding  mills,  woolen  mills,  slitting  mills,  and 
shops  of  every  description  were  springing  up  along  the  banks  of  its, 
rivers  and  streams. 

Yet  the  economy  of  New  England  in  1800  was  agricultural.  More 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  its  people  were  primarily  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  the  backbone  of  the  region  was  the  inland  rural  village. 
The  interior  was  still  a  countryside  with  the  beauty  left  by  God  and 
the  glacial  ages — rushing  streams  and  quiet  ponds,  mountain  tops 
and  hilly  land  and  acres  so  filled  with  rock  that  to  till  them  at  all 
was  a  major  triumph  of  man;  while  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, one  of  the  main  arteries  of  this  region,  lay  some  of  the  best 
farming  land  the  new  nation  had  yet  acquired,  rich  and  dark  and 
fertile. 

The  people  were  as  rugged  as  their  countryside.  Nearly  all  were 
of  British  descent,  English  or  Scotch-Irish.  Here  and  there  could  be 
found  a  few  Frenchmen,  perhaps  children  of  Acadian  refugees  from 
Canada  who  had  drifted  inland  from  Boston  or  Newport,  perhaps 
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descendants  of  Huguenot  refugees  from  France.  A  rare  Irishman 
might  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  come  directly  from  his  native 
country,  but  more  hkely  he  admitted  to  having  worked  some  years 
in  England  before  managing  to  get  passage  to  this  western  conti- 
nent. The  few  Germans  in  the  region  were  possibly  families  of  mer- 
cenaries who  had  fought  briefly  with  the  British,  then  deserted  to 
the  Americans  during  the  late  war. 

They  were  a  race  unique,  these  New  England  farmers  of  the  in- 
land counties.  They  were  neither  so  rigidly  conservative  nor  so  rab- 
idly radical  as  their  compatriots  of  the  eastern  towns.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  lure  of  wealth  of  the  seaboard  merchants.  They  had 
no  experience  of  the  societies  and  clubs  of  the  urban  craftsmen. 
They  were  independent  and  poor  and  self-sufficient,  and  this  was 
the  heyday  of  their  existence.  In  a  brief  half-century  the  whole  char- 
acter of  rural  New  England  would  change.  The  self-sufficient  farms 
would  disappear.  Surnames  that  were  now  commonplace  on  muster 
rolls  and  tax  lists  and  church  memberships  would  be  nearly  extinct 
in  New  England  as  they  became  increasingly  prominent  in  the  Mid- 
west and  far  West.  The  commercial  city  and  manufacturing  town 
would  become  the  units  of  an  industrial  region,  and  they  would  at- 
tract by  the  thousands  immigrants  from  Ireland  and  western  Europe. 

The  years  from  18 15  to  1865  have  been  aptly  termed  "the  flower- 
ing of  New  England."  If  that  is  so,  the  opening  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  surely  the  budding  springtime  of  the  rural  farm- 
er. He  was  just  beginning  to  regain  his  sense  of  security  after  the 
tremendous  upheaval  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  fought  briefly  in 
that  war  as  a  member  of  his  state  militia.  He  had  struggled  to  keep 
his  acres  intact,  his  fields  producing.  Anxiously  he  had  watched  the 
progress  of  currency  inflation  as  the  war  dragged  on,  and  he  had 
emerged  from  the  conflict  independent  indeed,  but  debt-ridden, 
impoverished,  and  often  embittered  that  an  upheaval  that  had  en- 
riched so  many  had  left  him  with  not  even  a  stronger  representation 
in  his  state  legislature  to  enable  him  to  give  voice  to  his  complaints. 
His  bitterness  culminated  in  the  1780's  in  Shays'  Rebellion  in  wes- 
tern Massachusetts,  when  he  fought  and  lost  the  skirmish  for  cheap 
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money,  cheap  land,  and  a  larger  share  in  state  affairs.  The  adoption 
of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  soon  resulted  in  a  stabilized  cur- 
rency and  a  government  strong  enough  to  offer  protection  to  prop- 
erty and  personal  rights.  The  farmer  in  1800  could  see  ahead  of 
him  expanding  markets,  increasingly  better  modes  of  transportation, 
the  prospect  of  an  income  that  would  not  shrink  through  uncon- 
trolled inflation  at  least,  and  a  steady  breaking  down  of  the  power  of 
the  seaboard  area  in  state  affairs.  This  was  indeed  his  springtime  in 
New  England. 

The  typical  inland  farmer  owned  only  about  a  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  of  these  he  tilled  but  ten  or  so.  The  rest  was  pasture, 
mowing  fields,  wood  lots,  and  waste  or  temporarily  useless  land. 
During  the  Revolution  he  had  been  forced  to  become  almost  com- 
pletely self-sufficient,  and  his  poverty  now  kept  him  so.  His  grow- 
ing fields  were  chiefly  given  over  to  grains:  rye,  oats,  barley,  a  little 
wheat,  and  a  large  planting  of  Indian  corn,  the  New  World  maize 
that  throve  so  well  in  New  England.  Sometimes  he  had  as  much  as 
an  acre  of  flax.  He  planted  garden  vegetables  on  the  edges  of  his 
fields,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  peas,  squash,  pumpkins,  and 
onions.  Occasionally  he  raised  a  little  tobacco,  hops,  or  hemp.  He 
followed  usually  the  age-old  three-field  system  of  crop  rotation:  one 
field  grain,  one  grass,  and  one  fallow  for  one  season  each.  There  was 
very  little  effort  at  fertilization  or  indeed  at  any  kind  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Farm  implements  were  little  if  at  all  different  from 
those  of  sixteenth-century  England :  "an  ox  cart,  ploughs,  and  har- 
rows." His  orchard  was  an  apple  orchard,  though  he  might  also 
grow  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  or  quinces.  His  fruit  was 
small  and  wormy,  his  grain  fields  yielded  but  small  amounts,  rats 
and  other  vermin  wreaked  havoc  with  his  crops  and  stock.  Agri- 
cultural experts  worried  about  him.  "The  best  means  to  prevent 
emigration,"  declared  one  of  these  experts,  "will  be  to  convince  our 
citizens  that  old  and  worn  land  can  be  renovated  by  labour  and 
manure,  so  as  to  bear  as  good  crops,  as  land  just  cleared  of  its  for- 
ests. .  .  .  Those  who  stay  in  the  old  settlements  can,  if  they  will,  do 
well  for  themselves  ..." 
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The  farmer  had  on  his  homelot  a  house,  often  crowded  with  his 
large  family,  a  barn  for  his  animals,  a  corn  crib,  perhaps  a  work- 
shop, and  one  or  more  sheds.  His  livestock  consisted  perhaps  of  six 
or  eight  cows,  a  dozen  sheep,  sometimes  a  hive  of  bees,  chickens, 
geese,  ten  or  twelve  swine.  He  might  have  a  horse,  but  he  valued 
more  highly  his  yoke  of  oxen,  better  suited  to  the  heavy  hauling 
necessary  on  an  inland  farm.  He  had  a  cart  for  his  oxen  but  only  the 
richest  farmers  possessed  carriages  for  travel. 

The  farmer's  toil,  like  that  of  his  whole  household,  was  hard  and 
unending.  The  round  of  clearing,  plowing,  planting,  hoeing,  and 
harvesting,  the  fences  to  be  kept  in  repair,  houses  and  barns  to  be 
mended,  livestock  to  be  tended,  all  took  endless  time  and  labor.  In 
winter  the  farmer,  often  a  craftsman  as  well,  worked  in  his  shop  at 
making  shingles  or  fashioning  tables  and  chairs,  turning  bowls  and 
dishes  or  making  whatever  he  was  particularly  good  at.  His  wife  and 
daughters  worked  as  hard  in  the  house.  They  not  only  had  the  us- 
ual tasks  of  cooking,  washing,  and  cleaning,  but  they  made  all  the 
cloth  used  by  the  household,  churned  butter  and  pressed  cheese 
for  market,  preserved  food  for  winter  with  sugar,  brine,  and  smoke, 
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or  by  storing  in  the  cool  earth.  The  mere  recital  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  making  woolen  and  linen  cloth  is  wearying.  The  farmer 
and  his  sons  retted  and  dried  the  flax,  swingled  and  hatcheled  the 
fibres;  they  sheared  the  sheep  and  washed  the  wool.  The  women 
then  took  over — carded  the  fibres,  spun  the  yarn  or  thread,  dyed 
and  wove.  Sometimes  they  sent  cloth  out  to  a  fulling  mill  to  be  fin- 
ished. Most  farm  families  wore  homespun  as  a  matter  of  course, 
though  the  women  must  sometimes  have  longed  for  a  length  of 
India  print  to  make  them  a  gown  for  Sunday  wear  like  the  one  they 
had  seen  on  the  minister's  young  bride  the  day  she  had  first  appear- 
ed at  meeting.  Everything  they  could  possibly  grow  or  make,  these 
farming  people  grew  or  made  for  themselves. 

If  the  farmer  was  very  nearly  self-sufficient  on  his  acres,  so  was 
the  village  in  the  county  and  state.  Indeed  it  was  almost  an  autono- 
mous principality  in  itself.  "A  well-instructed,  hardy,  and  laborious 
yeomanry,"  noted  one  observer,  "will  pursue  the  best  measures  for 
L  preserving  their  republican  character  and  moral  institutions."  The 
village  had  its  own  local  government:  its  selectmen,  constables,  in- 
spectors of  provisions,  sealers  of  weights  and  measures,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  tax  collectors,  hog  reeves,  and  other  officials.  It  controlled 
its  own  churches,  schools,  and  militia  unit.  Its  freemen  elected  state 
and  national  officials. ^The  only  branch  of  government  over  which  it 
had  no  direct  control  was  the  judiciary,  and  even  here  its  pressure 
in  the  state  legislature  could  force  the  appointment  of  a  particular 
justice  of  the  peace  or  expel  from  office  an  unpopular  justice  of  the 
county  court  of  common  pleas. 

The  agricultural  village  was  an  economic  as  well  as  political  unit. 
The  New  England  farmer  could  "mend  his  plow,  erect  his  walls, 
thresh  his  corn,  handle  his  axe,  his  hoe,  his  sithes,  his  saw,  break  a 
colt,  or  drive  a  team,  with  equal  address."  The  amount  of  local  in- 
dustry in  these  small  villages  is  a  source  of  surprise  to  us  today. 
Blacksmiths  forged  out  the  tools  and  cart  rims  and  hardware  needed 
by  the  farmers,  shod  their  oxen  and  horses,  and  made  many  of  the 
housewife's  kitchen  utensils.  Millers,  of  prime  importance  since  the 
first  days  of  Plymouth  and  Salem,  ground  grain  into  wheat,  rye, 
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buckwheat,  and  cornmeal  flour;  others  of  them  sawed  timber  for 
building,  carpentry,  and  cabinet-making.  These  two  mills  were  of- 
ten side  by  side,  on  a  stream  with  a  goodly  supply  of  rushing  water. 
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Sometimes  a  fulling  mill  and  bark  mill  were  located  close  by,  though 
both  were  frowned  on  as  polluters  of  water.  In  regions  where  there 
was  suitable  clay,  small  potteries  made  wares  for  the  farm  kitchen 
and  buttery.  Often  there  were  in  the  village  part-time  shoemakers, 
coopers,  wheelwrights,  joiners,  weavers,  and  tailors. 

But  when  farmers  thought  in  economic  terms,  they  thought  most 
often  of  the  village  stores,  where  they  traded  their  surplus  grain, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  woven  cloth  for  the  things  they  could  not 
produce  themselves:  loaf  and  brown  sugar,  molasses,  tea  and  coffee, 
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spices,  dyes  such  as  indigo  and  cochineal  that  could  not  be  found  in 
their  own  fields  and  woods,  salt,  gunpowder,  and,  rarely,  a  long- 
desired  bit  of  unnecessary  luxury — a  piece  of  French  chintz,  a  tea- 
pot of  earthenware  from  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  a  brass  kettle,  a 
flip  glass  or  two,  and,  for  the  farmer's  personal  solace,  a  gallon  of 
rum,  though  this  last  was  still  considered  more  a  necessity  than  a 
luxury.  Often  the  storekeeper  was  also  postmaster,  and  his  estab- 
lishment the  chief  source  of  news  from  outside.  Here,  when  barter- 
ing for  supplies  gave  them  an  opportunity,  farmers  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss the  latest  news  of  the  French  war,  the  Barbary  pirates,  the 
quarrel  between  the  governor  and  his  council  over  the  new  legisla- 
tion governing  bank  charters,  efforts  to  run  off  a  lottery  to  build  a 
new  toll  road  in  the  county,  or  the  scandalous  behavior  of  the  Bap- 
tists at  a  recent  regional  meeting  in  the  nearby  town. 

JThe  village  often  had  also  a  tavern,  where  the  farmer  could  drop 
in  of  an  evening  for  a  glass  of  spirits  and  the  latest  news.  This  with 
the  store  and  the  weekly  newspaper  that  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
was  his  closest  touch  with  events  outside  the  village.  Many  years 
after  the  Revolution,  John  Adams  said  that  "it  was  in  silently  listen- 
ing to  these  tavern  talks  among  the  farmers  as  he  made  the  circuits 
that  he  first  came  to  realize  that  American  independence  was  both 
inevitable  and  close  at  hand."  One  can  see  these  farmers  gathered 
about  the  taproom  fire  of  a  cold  winter's  night  gravely  shaking  their 
heads  over  the  lust  for  power  of  this  upstart  Bonaparte  and  the 
whole  bloody,  heedless  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  differ- 
ent from  their  own  of  fond  memory.  With  what  stunned  and  shock- 
ed minds  must  they  have  received  the  news  of  the  terrible  Indian 
massacres  in  Ohio  in  1793,  massacres  that  involved  men  and  women 
who  not  long  ago  had  lived  among  them  and  then  had  left  amid 
much  well-wishing  to  try  their  luck  on  more  fertile  soil.  How  must 
the  farmers  have  glared  at  one  another  and  shouted  as  they  learned 
to  feel  a  party  consciousness  and  debated  the  election  of  1800  that 
swept  the  Federalists  from  power.  Perhaps  a  few  years  later  they 
felt  their  former  pride  and  love  for  Britain  revive  as  they  thrilled  to 
the  account  of  the  great  victory  at  Trafalgar  and  Nelson's  death. 
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Oddly  enough,  these  provincial  farmers  were  intensely  interested 
in  national  and  European  affairs,  and  through  that  interest  they  ac- 
quired, slowly  enough,  new  ideas  in  government,  in  religion,  in 
economic  development,  in  social  structure,  ideas  that  eventually 
were  to  transform  the  villages  as  they  were  to  transform  the  region 
they  comprised,  New  England. 

'But  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  the  village  of  1800,  as  it 
had  been  since  the  beginning  of  English  colonization  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  the  church.  Congregationalism,  despite  the  inroads  of 
deism,  the  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  New-Light  Presby- 
terians, was  still  the  dominant  religion  of  the  country  villages.  Each 
small  community  had  its  meeting  house,  and  that  small  frame  build- 
ing contained  within  its  walls  all  the  ideals,  political,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  of  the  people  who  attended.  Here  the  demo- 
cracy of  town  meeting  was  replaced  by  a  rigid  social  and  moral  struc- 
ture. In  two  of  the  five  states  Congregationalism  was  still  the  state 
church;  in  all  but  Rhode  Island  the  Congregationalists  were  by  far 
the  most  influential  sect.  Whatever  church  he  attended,  the  farmer 
worshipped  his  God  in  communion  with  his  neighbors  twice  each 
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Sunday,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  usually  attended  the  mid- 
week evening  meeting  as  well.  Here  his  minister  strove  mightily  to 
save  his  soul  and  in  the  long  process  taught  him  much  about  the  po- 
litical, philosophical,  and  religious  tenets  of  the  day.  The  subjects 
of  sin,  salvation,  faith,  and  damnation  were  weekly  if  not  daily  fare, 
but  the  farmer  also  learned  from  the  pulpit  about  deism,  if  only  its 
weaker  side,  unitarianism  and  its  refutation,  humanitarianism  and 
utilitarianism  and  individual  responsibility  and  a  score  of  other 
phrases  of  little  but  antiquarian  interest  to  us  today  but  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  ministry  and  thus  to  the  congregations  of  1800.  If  he 
never  heard  of  the  ideas  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  and  Edwards  and 
Wilberforce  at  any  other  time,  the  farmer  made  at  least  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  them  in  the  Sunday  sermon.  Under  his  ministerial 
leadership  he  learned  to  look  for  "truth,  and  not  happiness,  and  val- 
ued duty  far  higher  than  enjoyment." 

Town  meetings  were  still  often  held  in  the  meeting  house.  The 
farmer  could  here  discuss  his  aversion  to  tax  increases,  his  desire 
for  a  better  road,  his  concern  over  the  depredations  his  neighbors' 
cows  made  in  his  fields.  He  could  cheerfully  vote  in  Farmer  Butler 
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as  highway  surveyor  just  because  he  thought  Butler  needed  a  year's 
experience  at  that  unpleasant  and  unrewarding  job.  He  could  in- 
dignantly vote  against  the  oldest  selectman  in  tenure  when  he  felt 
certain  that  individual  had  appointed  the  new  schoolmaster  on  the 
basis  of  pure  nepotism.  In  a  larger  arena  he  discussed  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  new  state  constitution,  argued  vehemently  in  favor 
of  a  county  petition  to  the  President  against  the  Shipping  Embargo 
of  1807,  elected  a  governor,  councillors,  and  members  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives.  He  voted  also  for  his  local  representative 
to  Congress,  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  for  a  senator,  and  every 
four  years  for  a  President.  Here  he  gained  that  experience  in  local 
self-government  that  was  characteristic  of  the  New  England  free- 
man, an  experience  that  was  to  render  him  unique  among  the  free- 
men of  the  nation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  region  and  the  man  that 
\John  Adams,  when  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  a  New  England  town, 
listed  the  meeting  house,  town  meeting,  and  common  school  as  es- 
sential ingredients. 

Life  was  not  all  stern  religion  and  hard  work  for  the  farmer.  He 
had  his  amusements  as  well:  husking  bees,  house  and  barn  raisings, 
singing  meetings,  frolics,  occasional  balls  where  the  local  minister 
did  not  frown  on  dancing  as  a  device  of  Satan^y  When  he  had  time  he 
could  fish  and  hunt,  though  there  was  serious  economic  purpose 
behind  these  diversions.  The  women  had  their  quilting  parties, 
their  visits  with  spinning  as  an  excuse  for  an  afternoon's  gossip  and 
tea.  What  prevented  these  people  from  breaking  more  completely 
with  the  Puritan  concept  of  the  essential  godliness  of  unremitting 
toil  and  from  reaching  out  for  more  of  the  forbidden  pleasures  was 
their  innate  conservatism  and  their  poverty.  They  had  before  them 
an  example  of  an  easier  way  of  life.  The  intellectual  leader  of  the 
village  as  well  as  its  moral  guardian  was  the  minister,  who  some- 
times conducted  a  school  for  the  few  neighboring  boys  he  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  Yale  or  Harvard.  Next  to  him  in  social  position  was 
the  village  squire,  or  the  local  man  of  wealth  and  position.  He  too 
had  lived  in  the  village  all  his  life,  though  he  may  have  attended  one 
of  the  colleges  for  a  time.  His  parents  and  grandparents  had  been 
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village  leaders  before  him,  for  New  England  country  society  was  not 
fluid.  Periodically  he  represented  the  district  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. As  local  justice  of  the  peace  he  sentenced  drunkards,  rioters, 
and  disobedient  servants.  As  member  of  the  county  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  he  twice  each  year  spent  several  days  at  the  county  seat. 
His  horizons  stretched  beyond  the  village,  though  his  interests  and 
responsibilities  were  bound  up  in  it.  Perhaps  in  Boston  or  Hartford 
he  had  purchased  furniture,  china,  silver,  even  a  piano,  that  were 
the  talk  of  the  countryside.  He  might  invite  in  the  farmers  some 
evening  to  talk  up  a  party  caucus,  and  his  wife  was  sure  to  entertain 
the  farm  housewives  once  in  a  while.  One  may  be  sure  the  women 
eagerly  inspected  the  latest  articles  of  fashion,  whether  food,  furni- 
ture, or  foreign  attire.  They  gaped  and  admired  and  studied,  and 
then  they  went  home  and  tried  to  do  likewise  in  their  own  way.  A 
retrimmed  bonnet,  crockery  teacups,  a  bright  carpet  on  the  unused 
parlor  floor,  all  were  tribute  to  a  day  passed  in  the  world  of  polite 
society. 

But  those  days  were  all  too  few  in  the  lives  of  the  villagers.  The 
long  hours  of  hard  work  of  these  people,  their  poverty,  their  isola- 
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tion,  partly  a  result  of  poor  roads  and  uncertain  weather,  made  them 
a  separate  group  even  within  New  England,  yet  a  group  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  state  and  the  nation.  They  had  a  narrowness  of 
outlook,  a  quarrelsomeness,  an  intolerance,  a  provincialism,  that 
gave  strangers  no  desire  to  imitate  them.  Their  religion  was  restric- 
tive, their  economy  limited,  their  educational  system  sporadic  and 
inadequate.  One  of  their  ministers,  writing  in  1808  of  his  parishion- 
ers in  terms  of  high  praise,  said  of  them  that  they  "are  very  indus- 
trious and  economical  and  mingle  little  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  industry  and  frugality  are  proverbial.  .  .  .  there  is  a 
great  similarity  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people, 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  with  all  the  reg- 
ularity of  patrimonial  descent.  To  omit  fishing  in  the  spring  would 
be  an  alarming  innovation — and  to  intermarry  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  town  would  be  a  most  unpardonable  dereliction  of  duty." 

Yet  these  country  people  valued  education  as  did  no  others  in 
the  nation.  However  meanly,  they  supported  their  common  schools 
and  required  that  orphan  and  apprentice  children  be  sent  regularly 
to  them.  If  the  ordinary  farmer  could  only  struggle  through  a  cou- 
ple of  verses  in  his  Bible  and  sign  his  name  in  an  illegible  scrawl, 
that  was  more  than  many  of  his  compatriots  in  other  regions  had 
achieved.  If  he  had  a  son  who  showed  promise  in  the  village  school 
— and  Daniel  Webster,  Horace  Mann,  and  Eli  Whitney  were  such 
sons — the  village  minister  might  take  an  interest  in  the  lad,  or  per- 
haps the  lawyer  or  squire,  who  would  encourage  him  to  go  to  Litch- 
field to  study  under  Tapping  Reeve,  or  talk  him  into  registering 
at  Yale  for  a  term  or  two.  Many  boys  succeeded  in  getting  higher 
education  through  their  own  efforts  alone,  and  in  no  other  country 
in  the  world  could  they  have  achieved  this  so  easily. 

Nor  were  the  farm  folks  themselves  so  completely  isolated  as  they 
appeared  on  the  surface.  If  they  discussed  state  and  national  affairs 
in  the  store  and  tavern,  they  gained  information  of  other  kinds  in 
the  meeting  house.  Here  visiting  lecturers  might  discuss  the  forma- 
tion and  aims  of  the  African  Colonization  Society,  surely  implant- 
ing in  some  young  lad  a  seed  that  would  turn  him  as  an  older  man 
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to  the  Abolitionists.  Here  a  strange  clergyman,  speaking  by  per- 
mission of  the  minister,  might  give  a  series  of  talks  on  the  new  tem- 
perance movement,  inciting  many  of  the  farmers  to  cut  down  their 
orchards,  the  source  of  hard  cider  and  apple  brandy,  and  abandon 
the  use  of  hard  liquor.  A  theological  student,  filled  with  fervor  for 
the  life  he  was  soon  to  undertake,  might  make  a  stirring  plea  for 
support  of  the  western  and  northern  missions,  reminding  the  peo- 
ple of  the  struggles  of  their  former  neighbors  who  had  migrated  to 
the  Ohio  and  Illinois  country  or  to  the  far  reaches  of  Vermont  and 
Maine.  A  series  of  religious  revivals,  known  together  as  the  Second 
Great  Awakening,  gave  opportunity  for  pulpit  debate  on  the  French 
Enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  Catholicism  and  its 
errors,  on  the  rise  of  the  new  science  and  new  mathematics.  The  tie 
with  Europe,  so  vigorously  broken  and  repudiated  during  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions,  was  being  cautiously  renewed 
on  the  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  levels. 

The  springtime  of  the  farmer  in  New  England  slowly  turned  to 
summer  in  the  two  decades  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  18 12,  then 
began  to  fade  in  an  autumn  that  had  none  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
New  England  October.  Almost  never  could  the  farmer  achieve  rich- 
es through  the  soil.  His  children,  looking  doubtfully  on  the  unend- 
ing toil  with  so  little  reward,  traveled  westward  to  make  their  for- 
tunes, or  migrated  to  the  towns  and  cities  to  become  merchants  or 
artisans.  More  than  a  few  of  them  achieved  eminence  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  the  arts,  sciences,  letters,  or  industry.  They  were  the  child- 
ren of  the  farmers  of  1800,  the  children  who  produced  that  "flower- 
ing of  New  England."  The  farms  themselves  declined  and  the  agri- 
cultural villages  decayed  or  became  industrial  towns.  By  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  the  agricultural  idyll  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  par- 
adox that  faced  every  back-country  farmer  and  artisan  of  1800  was 
that  in  its  very  prosperity,  meager  though  it  was,  was  the  beginning 
of  agricultural  decline.  The  controversy  over  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  showed  how  tenuous  was  the  link  between  the  Pur- 
itan conscience  and  Southern  nationalism.  By  the  time  news  of  war 
with  Mexico  in  1846  reached  a  people  who  had  eagerly  watched  the 
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progress  of  the  American  settlements  in  Texas,  most  New  England 
farmers  who  gave  any  thought  to  the  question  would  have  conceded 
that  territorial  expansion  would  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  them  in 
the  long  run  than  any  possible  soil  improvements  in  their  area,  By 
•1861  it  was  clear  that  the  most  bitter  conflict  yet  to  be  fought  would 
be  won,  if  at  all,  by  the  industrial  cities  of  the  North  combined  with 
the  farmers  of  the  West,  and  that  the  New  England  farmer's  contri- 
bution to  victory  would  be  manpower  and  not  produce. 

The  beliefs  and  attitudes  and  ideas  of  the  farmer  lived  on  in  his 
children,  within  and  outside  New  England:  his  strong  religious 
sense;  the  conscience  that,  driving  these  children  to  heights  of 
achievement  as  well  as  depths  of  despair,  in  large  part  underlay  the 
tragedy  of  the  War  between  the  States;  the  insistence  on  good 
schools  and  colleges  in  every  region  penetrated  by  New  Englanders; 
the  inherited  experience  in  self-government;  the  evangelical  im- 
pulse that  channelled  into  deep  interest  in  prison  reform,  women's 
rights,  a  more  humanitarian  poor  law,  adequate  care  of  the  insane, 
orphans,  and  other  helpless  persons,  slavery  abolition,  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  the  welfare  of  the  workers  who  poured  into  the 
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mill  towns  after  1830.  Economically  the  New  England  farmer  was 
indeed  a  person  and  an  institution  of  the  past;  his  ideas  and  his  atti- 
tudes by  186 1  belonged  to  the  nationrx 


The  sketches  reproduced  in  this  booklet  were  very  kindly  lent  by 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  They  are  the  original  sketches 
drawn  by  John  Warner  Barber  for  The  Connecticut  Historical  Collec- 
tions, published  in  1836.  Barber  for  years  travelled  all  over  New 
England  making  drawings  and  gathering  data  for  the  several  vol- 
umes of  this  kind  he  produced.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sical appearance  of  early  nineteenth-century  New  England  we  owe 
to  his  work. 
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